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OBITER DICTA* 


The annual dinner meeting of the Association is by 
tradition a gala occasion on which a_ representative 
number of the members assemble to do honor to dis- 
tinguished guests and speakers, and to enjoy the very 
real benefits that accrue from personal association with 
professional friends, old and new. For the central fea- 
ture of this year’s annual dinner program, we have been 
so fortunate as to secure the services of two outstanding 
scholars who will address us on topics intimately re- 
lated to their respective fields of academic interest. 

It may, therefore, seem to you somewhat in the na- 
ture of an intrusion for me to postpone the pleasure 
you anticipate in hearing these gentlemen by drawing 
your attention, however briefly, to certain matters which 
need to be examined in the light of the primary objec- 
tives and functions of the Association. Yet, on the 
eve of my retirement as your President, I feel that I 
should discuss these matters with you and refer to 
the conclusions at which I have 


your consideration 


* These presidential remarks were prepared for presentation at 
the dinner meeting of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, at Pennsylvania, on April 27, 1951 (as part 
of the Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting). However, 
because of the hour, and in deference to the 


Lancaster, 
Association's 
lateness of the 
guest speakers, they were not delivered. 


progressively arrived during the past twelve years of 
my official service, in one capacity or another, to the 
Association. 

The success of an organization is coextensive with 
the degree of progress it achieves in attaining and in 
maintaining the objectives which it originally set up 
as the major purposes for its existence. But, like all 
human institutions, it will occasionally fall short of 
reaching these objectives, owing to the coincidence of 
adverse factors over which it cannot, through lack 
of means or of opportunity, exercise effective control. 
Its actual success, therefore, is not so much to be 
measured by the prosperous status which it enjoys at 
any one time under circumstances that are conducive 
to such a condition. It is more properly to be identi- 
fied with its capacity, developed by experience over 
the years, to survive through periods of unfavorable 
circumstances, without losing sight of its major pur- 
poses and without surrendering its right of independent 
action within the territory which it has been designed 
to serve. 

The several classical organizations which came into 
existence in the United States soon after the turn of 
the present century were sponsored by classical scholars 
truly great academic stature. At that time the 
studies as an_ indispensable 


ot 
thunder against classical 
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component of every secondary school and collegiate 
program was as yet infrequent and barely audible on 
the educational horizon. These men, however, correctly 
estimated the potential force and the probable effect on 
educational programs of the already pronounced empha- 
sis on “science.” It did not escape their notice that 
the increasing pace of discoveries in the fields of the 
natural and the physical sciences was converting many 
who had themselves been “exposed” to Greek and Latin 
modern man had 


‘ 


studies to the thesis that in “science” 
found the tool for cutting through the ageless 
jungle of accumulated ignorance. To this thesis was 
added the corollary that all subjects that did not lend 
themselves directly to scientific investigation and ex- 
perimentation, as defined in relation to the natural and 
the physical sciences, or that did not contribute directly 
to the functions of industry, the by-product of science, 
were of no genuine utility to the student preparing 
to make his way in the “modern world.’ The founders 
realized that this corol- 
recognition, would 


best 


associations 
administrative 


ot our classical 
lary, if it gained 
present a more restrictive challenge to the classics than 
to any other division of studies in the academic program. 


Naturally, they viewed with professional concern the 
emergence of a new authority who was brusquely de- 
manding the attention of all students on the basis of 
claims for “science,” and even more so on the 
basis of the remarkable and the 
advances in industry which he could adduce in support 
of these claims. In promulgating the new gospel of 
human progress through the experimental process of 
penetrating Nature’s deepest secrets and of accommodat- 


these 


scientific discoveries 


ing the results to the increase of Man's material wel- 
fare, this mew seer was overtly impatient toward 
studies which, in his dogmatic opinion, artificially, and 
to no useful purpose, perpetuated the languages, the 
literatures, and cultural record of two 
ancient civilizations. In assuming this attitude, he seemed 
willfully to turn his back on the academic recognition 
previously accorded to the fact that what we know 
as European civilization both resulted from and yet 
derives its sustaining power from the spiritual and 
intellectual forces generated by these two ancient socie- 


the general 


ties. 


In the presence of this relatively recent and com- 


pelling trend in American education, our founders real- 
ized the immediate necessity of organizing the teachers 
of the classics at every level of instruction, and of 
devising methods of reinforcing their professional ef- 
forts. Only in this way could these teachers individually 
and collectively combat the hurricane of derogatory 


criticism that would soon assail the buttresses and 
eventually the main structure of the classical tradition. 
It is to the farsightedness of our founders that we 


owe the existence of the several classical associations. 
It is from their example of selfless devotion and of 
admirable generalship in the face of mounting odds that 
we can learn much of practical value, if we would 
avoid the pitfalls in our present situation. 


There is, indeed, a very grave danger that in our 
attempts to cope effectively with the factors that are 
seriously threatening our whole position in the educa- 
tional program, we may deploy our forces too thinly, 
too widely, and over terrain with which we are not 
professionally familiar. Yet the need for immediate 
action on all fronts seems to be imperative, when we 
consider the following developments. While the over- 
all enrollments of students in high schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning have increased by leaps and 
bounds during the past few decades, the enrollments 
in bona fide Latin classes have steadily declined in 
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almost every section of the country. Greek has all 
but disappeared in most areas, for almost no high 
schools any longer include it in the academic curricu- 
lum; and the comparatively few students who elect 
it in college do so, in almost every instance, for dis- 
tinctly personal, rather than professional, reasons. The 
teacher, moreover, who is prepared to otter courses 
in Greek, as well as in Latin, even on the elementary 
level, is himself becoming a rarity. The situation for 
Latin itself continues to grow worse as more and more 
high schools are reducing the Latin program to two 
years, and in some places to a single year. In view 
ot the fact that in almost all high schools Latin has 
these many years been confined to the status of an 
elective subject, this additional curtailment comes as 
a heavy blow. One can hardly escape the conclusion 
that it is the final and the most determined of a 
series of maneuvers to expel all Latin courses from the 
high school program. 


Yet, I fear that the reaction of classicists as a group 
to these discouraging restrictions is more fraught with 
danger than the restrictions themselves. For the ener- 
getic concern and concerted action which classicists 
formerly displayed in adjusting their program to chang- 
ing circumstances is rapidly degenerating into personal 
resignation and id!e dismay. All too many, I believe, 


are predisposed to attribute their dilemma solely to 
the persistent, uninformed, and often virulent prejudice 
of certain influential educationists and administrators 


against classical studies per se. All too few seem to 
recognize, or seem to be willing to admit, that their 
situation as a professional group is a natural out- 
growth of the expansion of the American system of 
public education, and of the improved economic condi- 
tions that have made it possible for an ever larger 
number of boys and girls of heterogeneous interests 
tu make legitimate demands of this system to provide 
for these interests all through the high school program 
and on into college. 


lor, through the industrial utilization of the discov- 
eries of science, new and vast fields of enterprise were 
opened up which required an ever greater number and 
a continual supply of “educated” workers for their effi- 
cient management and operation. In keeping with the 
American social philosophy that it is the duty of the 
public schools and of state supported institutions of 
higher learning to provide equal educational opportuni- 
ties to all classes and degrees of students, it became 
necessary to introduce curricula designed to meet the 
special requirements of those students who in growing 
numbers were seeking a place in industry, in commerce, 
in finance. Whereas the number of students aiming at 
a career in one or another of the professions did not 
decline but actually increased, the ratio to the non-pre- 


professional students became less and less. As a result, 
the academic curriculum which by its very nature con- 
centrated its attention on pre-professional students was 
progressively overshadowed by the presence and expan- 
sion of a variety of vocational curricula. The classics, 
in turn, which occupied a central position in this cur- 
riculum, soon felt the chill of this major eclipse, and 
began to be compared unfavorably, even by pre-profes- 
sional students, with more “practical” and less time- 
consuming subjects. 


We must, therefore, first of all deplore and discour- 
age all wishful thinking which indulges in the fancy 
that the vocational curricula were spawned by new- 
fangled ideas in education, and that as such they are 
fit subjects for our professional contempt and abuse. 
We must face up to the fact that the age in which 
we live is principally motivated by experimentation 
in the natural and physica! sciences, and by the ever 
more varied exploitation of the results through a world- 
wide interdependency of mechanized industry and com- 
mercial enterprise. The end of this age lies far beyond 
our lifetime; vocational curricula will continue to in- 
crease in kind and in emphasis. However deftly we 
may twist and turn, thrust and parry, argue and ac- 
cuse, we cannot possibly gain the decision over the 
Zeitgeist. 

We only make ourselves ridiculous, if we impetu- 
ously ascribe the source of our professional predica- 
ment to science, or to industry, or to commerce per se. 
We only isolate ourselves from the educational com- 
munity and invite the charge of intellectual snobbery, 
it we superciliously challenge the need, as well as the 
desirability, of vocational curricula in the educational 
program. We only appear bigoted and out of step 
with the time, if we insist that every bright boy and 
girl, without exception and irrespective of his or her 
ultimate aim, should study Latin, at least, and, if at 
all possible, a bit of Greek. By such protests and asser- 
tions, we only expose ourselves to universal criticism, 
even among our best friends in other fields, since we 
so patently refuse to recognize that ours is only one 
of numerous programs in the greatly diversified edu- 
cational system of today. 


On the other hand, we are wholly justified in main- 
taining that in many instances administrative authori- 
ties, whether because of their own personal prejudice 
or in supine acquiescence to “pressures,” have so per- 
verted the principle of “equal educational opportunity 
for all classes and degrees of students” as to tip the 
balance of curricular offerings heavily in favor of the 
untalented and the vocational students at the expense 
of the talented non-vocational students. We need not, 
moreover, excuse to any fair-minded individual, whether 
he be parent, colleague, or administrator, our insistence 
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that greater encouragement, far stricter and more sym- 
pathetic supervision be accorded to the potential, as 
well as to the actual, pre-professional student. We have 
every right to demand that we be given equal oppor- 
tunity with all «ther instructional zcoups to demon- 
strate to such students in what ways we, too, can make 
a valuable and, in certain respects, a distinctive con- 
tribution to their education. We must also openly 
question the administrative integrity of any school or 
college official who will unhesitatingly provide expensive 
laboratory facilities and equipment for a host of scien- 
tific and vocational students, yet who will deny instruc- 
tion in the classics to small classes of pre-professional 
and non-vocational students who elect to take our 
courses, on the pretext that funds are not available 
to cover the cost of such “luxury courses.” 


We cannot, however, hope to overcome such dis- 
criminatory procedures on the part of administrators, 
unless we can confront them with appreciable student 
demand for our courses. We can, I am _ confident, 
achieve this end, if we so reorganize our program, 
both in content and objective, as to attract a much 
greater number of the pre-professional students and, 
in addition, those students who are genuinely interested 
in the social sciences. We have not, I believe, acted 
wisely in watering down our materials so as to make 
them acceptable in a program of general education. 
Students who do not have or who do not develop 
any specific interest beyond that of amassing enough 
credits for graduation are not apt to elect Latin, and 
certainly not to re-elect it. In~seeking larger enroll- 
ments by making it possible for students of this type 
to pursue our courses practically on their own terms, 
we have weakened our position considerably. Their 
superficial accomplishments and patronizing attitude, 
when they do elect our courses for one vear (seldom 
two years), make them the worst sort of advocates 
we could have with that part of the student body 
which has serious intentions, with the administrative 
authorities, and with the public at large. 


It seems tc me, therefore, that our greatest sin of 
omission has been that we have done so little to pre- 
pare textbooks so definitively constructed and so richly 
documented as to make their integration with the 
specific program of the pre-professional student and 
of the student in the social sciences both practicable 
and indispensable. In the preparation of such books, 
there will have to be an immense amount of initial 
spade work, of wholehearted collaboration, and of ob- 
jective experimentation. It will not suffice merely to 
assemble between covers relevant literary passages from 
a single author, pertinent vocabulary lists, and brief 
notes in explanation of the more obscure details of 
the text, as we do for the intensive study of one or 


another of the Greek and Latin masters. Instead a 
wealth of passages must be expertly selected, pointedly 
coordinated, and inductively arranged. So that their 
full significauce may become apparent, these materials 
will have to be projected against the accumulated epis- 
temological, historical, sociological, and biographical 
data that respectively have an important bearing on 
the evolution of this or that idea, theory, principle, 
institution, or profession, as the case may be. Only 
by such a painstaking mise en scéne can the thought 
embodied in the classics be shown to be of primary 
and paramount concern to the student of law, medi- 
cine, theology, education, and the social sciences. I am 
confident that by introducing such textual materials 
in our program we could by degrees not only attract 
but also retain the interest of a larger percentage of 
the pre-professional students and of a very consider- 
able number of students in the social sciences. Thus, 
while properly fulfilling a more inclusive functional 
purpose in the modern school, we would at the same 
time be more effectively answering the bilateral charge 
that we have nothing to offer most students, and that 
most students neither need nor want what we have 
to offer. 


It is difficult, we must admit, under present circum- 
stances to give a convincing reply to this charge, if 
our whole program of instruction continues to be so 
restricted in content and procedure as to have an appeal 
chiefly to students with pronounced linguistic propensi- 
ties and literary ambitions. The number of such stu- 
dents has been steadily decreasing, because in the pre- 
dominantly scientific and vocational atmosphere of the 
modern school and college the development of literary 
taste and of linguistic proficiency seems relatively un- 
essential. 

This lack of emphasis on language and_ literature 
as subjects worthy of intensive study by the better 
half, at least, of all non-vocational students has had 
a most unfortunate result. Even though the fact is 
seldom brought out into the open, it is none the less 
rather obvious that the several departments of the for- 
eign languages are severally engaged in keen competi- 
tion for students. Where there should be only the 
closest academic cooperation, we see a shameful clash 
over numbers. The worst blow which we have suf- 
fered as a result of this contest is that the depart- 
ments of the Romance languages are in effect support- 
ing the view that the study of the classical languages 
and literatures is of very limited utility, even to their 
programs. This they are doing by no longer urging 
or requiring their major students, except in scattered 
instances, to complete at least the elementary courses 
in our program. 


The department of English stands outside this arena 
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ot intense competition and as yet has not been seriously 
embarrassed by pointed questions aimed at its bastion. 
However much this or that foreign language depart- 
ment may have to struggle to acquire a sufficient num- 
ber of students to warrant in administrative eyes the 
offering of this or that course, the department of Eng- 
lish is by universal requirement assured of practically 
one hundred per cent of the entire student body through 
all the years of secondary school and through the 
first year of college. Yet, in spite of this secure posi- 
tion and—what is especially regrettable—in spite of the 
enormous dependency of the English language and 
literature on the classical languages and_ literatures, 
the majority of our colleagues in the departments of 
English give at best little more than lip service to 
the fundamental value of a classical training for the 
student majoring in English. 


In the face of all these interrelated facts, can we 
wonder why both the number of our students and the 
scope of our program is diminishing toward the van- 
ishing point?) Can we any longer hesitate to prepare 
from our rich fount of materials courses concretely 
designed for the pre-professional students and the stu- 
dents in the social sciences? Certainly, such courses 
can be drawn up, if we do not squeamishly reject all 
relevant textual matter that does not exhibit the high- 
est quality of literary expression. 


This proposal, doubtless, will appear to many of you 
as extremely naive, revolutionary, unfeasible, repug- 
nant. Yet it seems to me that we are confronted head- 
on by the necessity of choosing between the following 
alternatives: either we expand our program to include 
such courses, i addition to the traditional courses, and 
thereby offer a practical service to students whose ob- 
jectives are distinctly practical; or we invite the extinc- 
tion of our present program, at least in the secondary 
schools, and its continuation in college on a_ very 
reduced scale for the few students who, in spite of the 
discouraging prospects, may have the temerity to follow 
in our steps. 


In elaborating the foregoing argument, I must have 
appeared to be wandering far from my avowed intent 
of commenting pointedly on the primary objectives and 
functions of the Association. Yet only against the 
background of this argument can we fully appreciate 
whether the Association is carrying out its responsi- 
bilities as a professional organization. 


The primary objectives of the Association are: (1) 
to unite all teachers of the classics within a specified 
geographical area, in order that through such unity 
their interest in improving the scope and quality of 
their studies and of their teaching can more readily 
and effectively be served; (2) to act as a professional 


agency through which the members will have the oppor- 
tunity to publish their current research, and through 
which they can to their own best advantage discuss any 
and all matters affecting the role and status of classical 
studies. 


In seeking to arrive at these objectives, the Associa- 
tion observes two primary functions. (1) It holds two 
meetings annually, the one in the spring and the other 
in the fall of the year, so as to provide to the mem- 
bers ample opportunity to become personally, as_ well 
as professionally, acquainted, to participate actively and 
in person in the advancement of classical studies by 
appearing on the program or by discussing the papers 
presented, and to introduce for the consideration of 
their fellow members any notice or proposal.that has a 
significant bearing on some major phase of the classical 
prospectus. (2) It owns and publishes THe CLAssicaL 
WEEKLY, so as to enable some members to publish 
periodically the scholarly fruits of their current  re- 
search, and to provide thereby a permanent and accumu- 
lative record to which all interested members and non- 
members can repair at will for enlightenment and en- 
couragement. 


Many of us whose training in classical studies is 
rooted in the academic tradition which obtained before 
the turn of the century, and which did not encounter 
formidable opposition much before the second decade, 
fail to realize, I fear, that these objectives and their 
supporting functions, admirable though they are for the 
purposes for which they were designed, somehow do 
not have a widespread appeal under contemporary cir- 
cumstances. We should be very much concerned over 
the fact that all too many excellent teachers of the 
classics show no interest in joining the Association. 


‘We should be disturbed even more by the fact that 


it is becoming increasingly dithcult to enlist, and yet 
more difficult to retain, new members from the ranks 
ot the younger generation of classical teachers. We 
can derive no sati, action from the fact that this situa- 
tion is not peculiar to our Association, that it has its 
parallel in the other regional associations. Unless we 
can reach and win the wholehearted support of the 
better members of this group, the Association will in 
the not distant future cease to have a continuing pur- 
pose; its objectives and functions will have meaning 
only for the thinning ranks of the “Old Guard.” 


!iow shortsighted it is, therefore, on the part of 
some of our members to turn thumbs down emphat- 
ically on all proposals for giving due and adequate 
recognition, both in the meetings of the Association and 
in THe CrasstcAL WEEKLY, to the educational and 
instructional needs of the younger generation of classi- 
cal teachers, as dictated by circumstances in the mod- 
ern school and college. On the other hand, it is equally 
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shortsighted on the part of these teachers not to recog- 
nize that their professional interests can best be served 
in relation to their improvement as teachers and in their 
contacts with administrative authorities if they avail 
themselves of the collective support of their profes- 
sional colleagues firmly united in a purposeful and 
alert association. In short, the Association cannot do 
without the support of the younger generation of Classi- 
cal teachers, if its future is to be assured; and _ this 
younger generation needs the support of the Associa- 
tion, if it is to exert the professional influence which 
it ought to exert in the educational program of today 
and tomorrow. 

In conclusion, I wish to comment briefly on a mat- 
ter which has engaged the attention of your officers 
over the greater part of the past decade. As some 
of you know, it has been suggested from time to time 
that all of the regional associations should renounce 
their autonomy and pool their objectives and functions 
in a single association of national scope. It has been 
argued that such an association, by reason of its numeri- 
cal size and nation-wide prestige, could exert much 
greater influence on educators and administrators than 
the individual and separate regional associations are 
capable of doing. Quite frankly, I have consistently 
opposed this proposition, because I do not believe that 
the argument advanced in support of it is valid. 

In the first place, we already have a classical asso- 
ciation which not only is national in scope but which 
also has at every turn fully cooperated with the several 
regional associations. I am _ referring, of course, to 
the American Classical League. Some persons, I am 
aware, regard its functions and facilities as of little 
use except to the secondary school teacher. In my 
opinion, however, it has these many years been doing 
on a national scale what the regional associations ought 
to have been doing yet more intensively within their 
respective geographical boundaries. It has not  inter- 
fered in the affairs of the regional associations or at- 
tempted to gain any control over their functions, since 
its officers have held to the thesis that the role and 
the status of the classics can most effectively be deter- 
mined and advanced by the teachers who most thor- 
oughly understand the conditions and the educational 
objectives of that section of the country in which they 
reside, 

I subscribe with full accord to this thesis, for it seems 
to me perfectly obvious that no national organization 
can as sympathetically review or make as adequate provi- 
sion either for or against the educational circumstances 
that prevail in one part of the country, in keeping with 
its distinctive cultural pattern, as can the teachers resi- 
dent in that area. 

In the next place, I believe that educators and admin- 
istrators who are opposed to the continuation of the 


classical program would greet with genuine delight the 
news of the creation of a single classical association 
supplanting the existing regional associations. Whereas 
formerly their philosophy was contested by concerted 
action of several energetic associations, each attacking 
from its particular vantage point, now they would be 
able to concentrate all their forces on the demolition of 
a single giant. If they succeeded, they would at one 
stroke win the day. 

It has also been proposed that the several classical 
periodicals, particularly THe CriassicaL WEEKLY, The 
Classical Outlook, and The Classical Journal, should be 
discontinued and that a single classical publication should 
be created to supersede them. This publication presum- 
ably would be the official organ of the proposed national 
classical association. I question whether any suggestion 
more stupid than this one could be made to teachers of 
the classics at this time. Anyone who is acquainted 
with the distinctive services that each of these periodi- 
cals provides knows that no single public: ion, however 
expertly it might be edited, could possibly include the 
wealth of materials that the three periodicals collectively 
offer to their readers, or could reflect the stimulating 
editorial emphasis given to each periodical by its re- 
spective editor. Under present circumstances we need 
every bit of the facilities for nublication that the three 
periodicals can supply, and the variety of contents that 
makes them severally indispensable to certain groups of 
teachers, or that makes them all necessary to the more 
inclusive purposes of another group. It is foolhardy to 
think that a single periodical could afford these facilities 
and this variety on an equal scale. Whatever composite 
nature it acquired, it would, contrary to the best inten- 
tions and irrespective of its size, have no appeal to the 
teachers who now find their wants supplied by one, two, 
or all three of the existing periodicals. 

As long as we have the vitality to promote and to 
defend our interests here in our own territory, and the 
foresight to accommodate our objectives and functions to 
changing circumstances, we shall continue to be a strong, 
purposeful organization with which all opponents will 
have to reckon, and with whom friends of kindred mind 
will be happy to cooperate. To the accomplishment of 
this end, may we all rededicate a full measure of our 
personal enthusiasm and of our professional time, energy, 
and talent. 


Frankiin B. Krauss 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


AN INTERPRETATION OF LIBANIUS, 
EPISTLE 915 


In a.p. 390 the sophist Libanius sent a short letter 
(Ep. 915, Foerster) to the advocate Eustochius, play- 
fully upbraiding him for having become a_sycophant 
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instead of a friend.!~ Eustochius must have solemnly 
protested against this rebuke, for in the same year Li- 
banius wrote to him again (/p. 933), explaining that his 
message had been intended only as a jest, which the re- 
cipient and his friend Priscio ought to have greeted with 
appreciative laughter; but since they had both been dis- 
tressed by the letter, he would change the name in the 
salutation from “Eustochius” to “Eustathius.” 
wrote to Priscio, asking him to help in convincing 
Eustochius that his first letter had been meant only in 
fun (/:p. 934). 

Libanius did not explain why he chose the name “Eus- 
tathius,” but it does, in fact, stand at the head of Fp. 
915 in all the manuscripts save one, which omits it. Wolf, 
perceiving the relation between the two letters, con- 
jectured in his edition of 1738 that “Eustochius” 
be restored. Many years later Seeck explained that 
Libanius, who would obviously have been unable to 
make the proposed alteration in the original draft, must 
have meant that he would make it in the record into 
which we know that all his letters were copied before 
they were dispatched; he must have kept his promise, and 
the appearance of the forgery in the manuscripts sug- 
gests, as a matter of incidental interest, that the cor- 
respondence was published from this copybook retained 
by the author.? 

I should like to complete Seeck’s interpretation by 
showing that “Eustathius” was not a random selection, 
but that Libanius was thinking sardonically of a detinite 
individual to whom the reproach of /:p. 915 would apply 
if taken in a serious sense. 

Seeck lists six Eustathii, distinguishing them with 
Roman numerals. Of these, VI stands for the substituted 
name in //p. 915, the object of our search, implying that 
Seeck regarded him as distinct from the other tive. I 
and IIT are not evidenced in Libanius, but only in cer- 
tain contemporary sources, and II and IV figure in a 
part of the correspondence which goes back to a much 
earlier period than 390. There remains only Eustathius 
V, but he fits the situation, because he was a conspicuous 
example of a friend who had become a sycophant; Li- 
banius condemned him as such in the very year in which 
he wrote [pp. 915, 933, and 934 to Eustochius and 
Priscio. Without giving an exhaustive biography of this 
Eustathius,? I shall illustrate the essential points of the 
argument. 

Eustathius came before a.p. 388 to Antioch, evidently 
as an official in the imperial treasury, and placed his son 


He also 


1 Eustochius had owned property in Phoenicia during the 360’s 
(Ep. 198), and in 390 he was living in Palestine (Ep. 934). 

2 Otto Seeck. 
zig 1906) 18-19, 


Die Briefe des Libanius zeitlich geordnet (Leip- 
148-149, 454. The register, or “‘book,”’ as it is 
termed in Ep. 1307, was probably a large parchment codex. 

3 For further details, see Seeck op. cit. (supra, n. 2) 147-148, 
and RAM 73 (1920-1924) 92-93. 


should 


under Libanius’ tutelage ;4 more than that, he attended 
the sophist’s lectures himself (Or. 1.271; 54.2). He 
asserted that if he were to be made governor of Syria 
he would give his successors a lesson in the proper way 
to honor teachers of rhetoric (Or. 1.271; 54.3), and took 
oath to his affection for the great Syrian. As a result 
of these protestations, the panegyric, Or. 44, In Eusta- 
thium Carem, was written at about this time. In 388, 
not many days after Eustathius had secured the desired 
post of consularis Syriae,® his attitude toward Libanius 
underwent a decided change, and their relations reached 
the breaking point when the sophist tried to protect one 
Romulus from the imposition of an onerous liturgy. 
Romulus was twice hailed into court (Or. 54.41, 62), 
and soon afterward was coerced into lodging against his 
defender a denunciation to the effect that he had practiced 
divination in a manner treasonable to the imperial house.” 
The threat, which would have necessitated Libanius’ 
journeying to Italy for a hearing, somehow proved in- 
effectual, and before the middle of the next year Eu- 
stathius quit or was removed from his post under dis- 
graceful circumstances. In or about 390,8 the rhetor 
aired the whole history of his relations with the former 
governor in Or. 54, Adversus Eustathium de honortbus. 

Eustochius and his friend Priscio probably -knew of 
these events, and were therefore in a position to ap- 
‘preciate the choice of ‘“Eustathius.” Apart from = the 
obvious possibility that they had even read Or. 54, let 
us note that Eustathius maintained his residence in Tyre 
(Or. 1.271; 54.18, 66), and returned there from Antioch 
with some of the spoils of his governorship; we are told 
that in Tyre he escaped stoning at the hands of a mob 
only by barricading himself inside his house (Or. 1.274). 
In 390 Eustochius was living in Palestine (see note 1, 
supra), perhaps at Caesarea, south of Tyre and on the 
same coastal highway; in this city, at any rate, we find 
his friend Priscio (Ep. 1038; cf. Or. 31.42). It is rea- 
sonable to assume that the reports of Eustathius’ mis- 
adventure in Tyre would have been carried south to 
Caesarea as readily as they found their way farther 
northward to Antioch. Again, one of Libanius’ com- 
plaints against Eustathius was that he had failed to pay 
the proper attentions to his illegitimate son, Cimon, or 
to encourage him in his career as a barrister at the 


4 Or. 54.3, 16, 30, 32. 


5 Or, 54.59. Friendship betrayed is a recurrent theme in the 
speech (ibid., 38, 60, 62-63). 


6 He held it for ten months, from March-August 388 to Janu- 


ary-June 389; see Glanville Downey, 4 Study of the Comites 
Ortentis and the Consulares Syriae (Princeton 1939) 20. 

7On the affair of Romulus, see Or. 
The phrasing of Or. 1.273 and 54.40 
was, at least indirectly, a sycophant. 


54.39-41, 62; Ep. 844. 


imphes that Eustathius 


8 For the dating of the speech, see the introduction to it in 
KR. Foerster’s edition (Leipzig 1907) IV 70, 
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provincial court (Or. 54.7-15). Priscio had been a fel- 
low-student of Cimon’s in Antioch (Ep. 1037), and he 
had probably kept in touch with his former schoolmate 
during the months of Eustathius’ governorship and later, 
because he wrote a eulogy of Cimon after his death in 
391 pp. 1037, 1038). 

The formal result is that Seeck’s Eustathius VI should 
be struck from the record, because he is identical with 
Eustathius V.9 This, in itself, is relatively unimportant, 
but I think it is diverting to see how Libanius, in 
changing the names, was silently venting his spleen 
against an enemy, and setting a minor riddle for his 
friends to solve. As Eustochius’ response to the first 
letter had revealed a certain inability to read between 
the lines, Libanius evidently decided to test him again. 


Rocer Pack 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


REVIEWS 


Rome: Portrait of the Eternal City. [cited by Her- 
bert Birrner and Ernest Nasu. With an Introduc- 
tion by Giuseppe Prezzouint. Chicago: Regnery, 1950. 
Pp. 62; 171 illustrations. $6.50. 


Rome: An Illustrated Selective Guide to All Impor- 
tant Art Treasures in Rome and its Environs. By 
Lupwic Curtius. New York: Pantheon, 1950. Pp. 
iv, 185; 80 illustrations in the text; folding map in 
pocket. $1.95. 


Of the many books on Rome which the Holy Year of 
1950 has added to the store’ of centuries, these two are 
among the more useful for this generation at least, even 
if they do not both join the company of those which 
remain as ageless in their worth as the city they extol. 
The Bittner and Nash picture book is surely one of the 
finest selections of photographic records of Rome pub- 
lished in many years, and will be welcomed by all who 
have fallen under the spell of the eternal city in its many 
aspects, under the spell of the very universality which 
the editors wished to capture and have succeeded ad- 
mirably in doing. 

Prezzolini in his introductory essay (pp. 5-40) man- 
ages to convey some of the spirit which has kept Rome, 
whether village or city, imperial or ecclesiastical capital, 
always the heart of the universe of which every Western 
man may feel himself citizen. The universal law which 
arose in antiquity from the Roman standard of values 
forms the basis of that continuity and universality of 


9In 1909 Seeck reproduced his sketch of Eusthathius V as 
RE 6.1447 (No. 4); he did not then include or refer to Eus- 
tathius VI. 


the city which are his theme. This he illustrates by 
citing selected episodes of Rome’s own history, by listing 
great men of other lands who have bowed to Rome, 
whether statesmen, militarists, artists of chisel, brush, or 
pen, and by giving us a sketch of that city of all ages, 
yet ageless, which one sees today, drawn with sound, 
smell, and sight of man, of building, and of nature. 

This word picture is but a prelude to the bulk of the 
volume, the photographs, chosen with the understanding 
and sensitivity of one who knows the “joys of Rome” 
in their manitold aspects. Not only are the principal 
monuments of artistic and historical value ot all periods 
included, but they are (as the editors say they have 
attempted) “seen through the eyes of our time.” The 
churches, the palaces, the piazzas, the fountains are 
alive with the lite of today as well as with their time- 
less beauty. Many rare or unique views emphasize what 
the eye has long appreciated on the site, but has rarély 
found in photographs: the tine series of the buildings 
in the Vatican (the volume has official Vatican sanction), 
some of the fountains less in tame but great in charm, 
palace fagades shown in the setting of their piazzas, 
details of the church domes which are the most charac- 
teristic element of the Roman skyline, with the emperor 
of them all, St. Peter’s, seen from the Vatican grounds 
in the pertection of its relation to the arms of the cross 
trom which it grows, as its designer intended. 

The descriptions of the plates (pp. 43-58) give the 
most significant historical and artistic facts succinctly 
and accurately according to the latest investigations 
(with rare slips: «eg. No. 64, the Appian Way “has 
never been converted into a modern concrete highway” 
—not concrete to be sure, but paved so that no one who 
has seen its Sunday afternoon traffic jams can deny its 
being a modern hrghway). 

Curtius’ aim is to “introduce the traveler to Rome's 
historical and spiritual environment and in the briefest 
possible coinpass” to offer a selective tour of the most 
lnportant monuments tor travelers with a limited time 
at their disposal. The arrangement is unusual and etfec- 
tive. <Aiter a ten page summary of the history of Rome, 
walks are conducted through the city, beginning with 
the Koman Forum, going on through the Imperial Fora 
to the Colosseum, and up on to the Palatine. Next 
comes St. Peter’s and the Vatican, followed by six trips 
to the principal churches, well selected for their religious 
and artistic significance. Any such selection is difficult 
to make and bound to omit the personal favorites of 
some, but few would deny that all those generally recog- 
nized as important are included. There follow several 
routes designed to cover the greatest piazzas, palaces, 
and fountains. All of these wanderings are clearly de- 
lined, should be easy for the stranger to locate, are 
well arranged to concentrate on a particular type of 
monument, yet never omit identification of other types 
found along the route, especially the ancient monuments 


| 

| 

| 
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not included in the first-tour. The chief museums are 
then visited, with their most striking objects noted. 
Finally Ostia, the Castelli Romani, and Tivoli are very 
brietly treated. 

The general introductions on the history of Roman 
church architecture and on Greco-Roman sculpture as the 
main contents of the museums should prove useful to the 
traveler with no previous knowledge of these arts. The 
note on the modern restoration of sculpture is especially 
worthwhile and is well put. One might however ques- 
tion the tlat assumption that “sculpture has little claim 
on gencral interest” and “is alien to most moderns.” 

The facts offered tor each monument are quite ade- 
quate for the scope of the volume, chietly historical and 
dealing with identification; pared to the minimum, but 
drawn from the latest investigations and theories; the 
occasional artistic comment is less valuable. Curtius’ 
own interpretations, not all of which can be considered 
widely accepted as yet, are given without any differen- 
tiation from regularly recognized or well authenticated 
material; there is in fact almost no indication of what 
is fact and what theory. It is a bit startling to find the 
Capitoline wolf an archaic Greek statue (pp. 130-31, 
147), to tind that arches like those of Titus, Septimius 
Severus, and Constantine “are motivated by the same an- 
cient religious sentiment as is the opening of the holy 
door at St. Peter’s in a jubilee year: By passing through 
the sacred portal the devotee rids himself of his guilt” 
(pp. 17-18), that the Gesu became the most influeritial 
model for church architecture of all Europe (pp. 64, 74). 
Although one recognizes that the hurried tourist does not 
wish to be bothered with scholarly controversy regarding 
chronology, “the veteran traveler” to whom the book is 
also recommended is due at least some indication that 
alternative dates are possible, e.g. the monuments under 
the lapis niger which are dated ca. 600 B.c. (p. 17) are 
put by others in the fourth or third centuries B.c. on 
comparative evidence, and the tomb of Caecilia Metella, 
which is put in the middle of the first century B.c. (p. 40) 
is more commonly considered Augustan. A few slips 
should perhaps be noted: there are four, not three, maps 
of the history of Rome on the wall of the Basilica of 
Maxentius (p. 32), the temple of Venus and Roma was 
dedicated in 136, not 1936 (p. 36), the world fair had 
been planned for before not after World War II (p. 91), 
Veioris on page 121 should read Veiovis, the second 
fountain in the piazza of St. Peter’s dates from the 
early eighteenth century, not from 1675 (p. 42), the 
Villa d’Este at Tivoli did not suffer from bombardment 
(p. 174). 


The lists of Popes and of Emperors arranged alpha- 
betically rather than chronologically are probably useful 
to the inexperienced traveler, but many will miss a 
chronogolical list; in any case Tiberius is an unfortunate 
omission. The list of artists is useful and complete for 


the text. 


The traveler to Rome today who goes armed with 
Curtius and returns with Bittner and Nash will have 
the guide he needs while there, and a happy companion 
to his cherished memories in future. 


Lucy T. SHOE 


THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


Ilias Atheniensium: The Athenian Iliad of the Sixth 
Century B. C. Edited by Greorce MELVILLE BoLLine. 
(Special Publication of the American Philological 
Association, with the cooperation of the Linguistic 

America.) Lancaster, Pa.: Lancaster 
Pp. x, 18; Greek text not paginated. 


Society of 
Press, 1950. 
$5.00. 

I read in AJA 54 (1950) 163 that it is “impossible 
to infer anything about authorship trom composite 
language,” and, on another page, that the “author” of 
the Jliad was Homer. That is precisely as if one were 
to state that the composite structure of the State House 
in Boston made it “impossible” to infer anything about 
its builders, and then went on to add that Bulfinch built 
it. Only a lunatic is capable of such logic, or expects 
anyone except other lunatics to agree. From composite 
language composite composition follows; and “author- 
ship” is simply not the word to be used at all in this 
argument. 

Even a sixth-century /liad has no “author” but many 
contributors; as the centuries went by yet others added 
to the pile. To detect and to remove these later addi- 
tions is what Bolling has attempted to do. but there 
is a difference. The Athenian sixth-century text (Bol- 
ling’s IL) is as near to “Homer’—whatever that word 
may be taken to mean—as we can hope to get; the ear- 
liest text of the Jliad, in fact, and a composite text. 
The Alexandrian vulgate (Bolling’s Alpha-text) ob- 
tained its additions in a different way, by modification 
of the sixth-century text itself. The evidence of the 
Ptolemaic papyri is conclusive on this point. But the 
principles that underlie the formation of Il are quite be- 
yond our horizon. 

Bolling’s previous works of 1°25 (External Evidence 
for Interpolation in Homer (Oxtord]) and 1944 (The 
Athetized Lines of the Iliad |Baltimore}]) must be kept 
at hand all the time in reading his text of 1950. About 
it there will be two, and only two, opinions. Old dogs 
unwilling to learn new tricks will reject it out of hand. 
Those who accept it, must accept it in principle in its 
entirety. Bolling himself would be the last to claim no 
possibility of correction. In fact his view of //iad 11.266a 
(in the Addenda) appears to differ from the one which 
he expressed a year ago at the annual meeting of the 
Linguistic Society in Philadelphia. But, second thoughts 
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or no, it would have been necessary to supply a line be- 
ginning with tophra to follow 11.266 even if a papyrus 
had not hinted at it. The same argument of syntactic 
pattern has led Bolling to change his mind about 18.381, 
which he condemned in Athetized Lines but now ac- 
cepts. 

Ideally, as Bolling points out, a sixth-century text 
should wear a very different look from that which de- 
pendence upon the use of the Oxford text of Monro and 
It would be highly inter- 
Meanwhile 


Allen has forced upon him. 
esting to see at least a few specimen pages. 
the present volume is a fitting crown to Bolling’s pro- 
longed study, for more than a third of a century, devoted 
to a problem at once thorny and appealing. 


JosuHua WHATMOUGH 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Lucretius on the Nature of Things. Translated by 
W. Hannarorp Brown. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1950. Pp. xxi, 262. $5.00. 


The Introduction to this volume contains some very 
sweeping statements, as that the poem “is the only expo- 
sition of a scientific subject prior to the Elizabethan age 
which is couched in any intelligible form ot words.” 
Making Plato the béte noir of course, the translator 
condemns the Greeks on the basis of a Timaeus transla- 
tion by Jowett, who admits that he doesn’t understand 
the passage. Why not at least give us Archer-Hind? 
Those who go to Jowett for help imconsulti abeunt 
sedemque odere Sibullae. Mr. Brown’s own brief excur- 
sion into modern atomism is fresh arid should quicken 
the reader’s interest. 

But the translation is the main thing. Starting out. 
like Walter Miller with the Jliad, to use the original 
metre and, as far as possible, keep the thought of a 
Latin verse within the confines of one English verse, 
Mr. Brown makes on the non-Latinist (I should think) 
an impression rather closely comparable to that made on 
the Latinist by Lucretius’ Latin. Renditions are not 
uniformly successtul. Note the ease and naturalness ot 
these verses : 

Severed from cares, attend to a true philosophical system. 


But, as it is, have neither the means nor the power of 


resistance. 


they 


Whether ‘tis born, or enters at birth from some former existence. 


But of the following, the first takes some forcing; the 

second requires a miracle to turn it into a dactylic 

hexameter : 

Crushed ‘neath the ponderous load of Religion’s cruel burdensome 
shackles. 


Are not impartially overspread with every colour. 


If one looks on pages 266-270 of Poteat’s translations 


of Cicero's Aratean passages (University of Chicago 
Press, 1950, reviewed CH’ 44 [1950/51] 107-108), he 
finds nothing so inept—though the translation goes trom 
Aratus to Cicero to Poteat—, rather such suave lines as 


Cassiepia, surrounded by vague and mystical radiance. 


But, just as Aristotle says that one must expect from 
tragedy not every pleasure but only the appropriate, so 
we must remember the ler operts here. If Mr. Brown 
is to adopt the English hexameter and even try to equate 
Latin and English lines, he cannot avail himself of the 
merits of all forms of translation. Going through thou- 


sands of lines, he doubtless found himself hard-pressed 
at times by the exigencies of thought and expression. 
This is a book of attractive form, in which the author— 
not giving line numbers—has ‘chosen to break up each 


book into numbered topics. As the reader of the English 
is guided by the translation, he is led (perhaps better 
than by some poetically superior renditions) fairly and 
effectively into Lucretius himself: his thoughts, his 
forms of expression, his authentic metre. 


CrypE 


NORTE WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Iliad Translated from Homer. Ly Aston Hurp 
Crase and Witttam G. Perry. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1950. Pp. xx, 470. $5.00. 


Many “modernized” translations of Greek authors are 
sure to mislead, in regard to certain elements and facts 
of the original, those readers without any knowledge of 
Greek. It is heartening, therefore, to encounter a trans- 
lation of the /liad which keeps about as close to the 
original wording, thought, and characteristics as clear 
and readable English will permit. The statement in the 
blurb that “this is a book to place beside George Her- 
bert Palmer’s translation of the Odyssey as most worthy 
of its original” is amply documented throughout the 
translation. But the concern of the translators, also 
expressed in the blurb, to convey “to the reader through 
prose the sensation that he is reading poetry” was not 
even remotely realized in this reader. In fact, the state- 
ment, which was not noticed until after seven books of 
the translation had been read, came as a complete sur- 
prise. 

Except for well-deserved praise, there is not much to 
say in so brief a review about this painstaking and well- 
rendered translation. In addition to keeping close to 
Homer’s original statement, it reproduces more of the 
Homeric tone and flavor than any translation I have 
seen since the Lang Leaf and Myers. The phrase “un- 
erring Apollo” (eight times in Book 1, et alibi), without 
anything to show that this refers to his archer marks- 


manship, is most unfortunate. And “the goddess of 
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goddesses” (for dia theadn, p. 435) sounds as though 
Thetis were the supreme Greek goddess. “Keep a 
great-hearted spirit in your breast” (p. 154) can hardly 
mean “restrain (the) great-hearted spirit in your breast,” 
a meaning demanded by the succeeding gar clause. “What 
can possess you?” (p. 113) would be better rendered, 
as in Homer, by “you are possessed.” “Raging” (p. 10) 
is placed so as to modify “him” (Achilles) instead of 
the son of Atreus, as in the original. Greekless readers 
will doubtless wonder what a “rounded bed” (p. 57) is. 
“He feared it in his heart” (pp. 107 and 113) is not as 
clear as Homer’s “he stood in awe of the (feeling) in 
his heart.” The “crooked-counseled Zeus” and “long- 
shadowed spear” are much less clear than the “crooked- 
counseling Zeus” and “long-shadowing spear.” “He 
offered many a prayer” (pp. 4, 13, et altbt) should “he 
prayed earnestly” as the (otherwise awkward) prayer 
immediately following indicates. It is also unfortunate 
that the entire first book seems to be less smooth and 
polished than the rest. 

That brief list contains about all the important flaws 
noted in this excellent translation. The book is well 
and clearly printed. No misspellings were noted, unless 
“wherefor” (p. 452) is for “wherefore.” If the price 
can be made less prohibitive, there should be a wide 
demand for this translation. Both the translators and 
the publishers are to be congratulated on a laudable 
undertaking excellently achieved. 


P. H. Epps 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Martini Episcopi Bracarensis Opera Omnia. Edited 
by CLaupe W. Bartow. (“American Academy in 
Rome, Papers and Monographs,” Vol. XII.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 328. 

$3.50. 


st. Martin of Braga, Spanish abbot and bishop, was 
born between 510 and 520 and died on March 20 in the 
year 579 a.p. He probably arrived in Galicia as early 
as 550, and within a few years succeeded in converting 
the people and royalty of the land from Arianism to 
Catholicism. He was rewarded for his efforts not only 
by achieving the official conversion of the entire nation 
but also by his elevation to the bishopric of Dumium. 
Hence he was known as umiensis. He also established 
a monastery and church at Dumium in the very early 
days of his bishopric. Sometime in the period between 
May 1, 561, the date of the lirst Council of Braga, and 
June 1, 572, when a second council met in this same 
city, Martin was appointed bishop of Braga, probably 
retaining at the same time his position at Dumium. He 
was now an archbishop and was henceforth called 
Bracarensis. 


The known extant works of Martin of Braga are: 
Sententiae Patrum Aegyptiorum, Pro repellenda tactantia, 
Item de superbia, Exhortatio hwmilitatis, the proceedings 
of the two councils of Braga, the canons of St. Martin, 
De tra, De correctione rusticorum, Formula vitae honestae, 
De trina merstone, De Pascha, and some poems. 

This brief over-view of St. Martin of Braga and his 
works will give a reasonable idea of Martin’s importance 
in the history of European Christianity. His writings 
contain valuable source material for the history of the 
ascetic life, church history, and also theology. Thus far 
there has been no scientific or complete edition of St. 
Martin’s works. In fact the only edition of his writings 
was made by Henrique Klorez in Spain 191 years ago, 
and was made for the most part from a single manuscript. 
It did not include the canons which St. Martin had joined 
with the records of the Second Council of Braga in 572 
Ap. and the text of the De correctione rusticorum was 
incomplete. The present volume includes all this material, 
and so represents the first complete edition of the works 
of St. Martin of Braga. Moreover, the text is a modern 
critical text in the best sense of the term. Dr. Barlow 
has studied all the manuscripts with meticulous care and 
has demonstrated that he knows how to use such material 
in truly scholarly fashion. The introductory material to 


_ the entire volume and on the individual texts is excellent. 


Outside Spain and Portugal, St. Martin of Braga is 
comparatively little known. This new edition of his 
works should do much to bring him to his rightful place 
in the field of patristic literature. 


Roy J. Dererrari 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Aspects of the Principate of Tiberius: Historical 
Comments on the Colonial Coinage Issued outside 
Spain. Ly Grant. (“Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs,” No. 116.) New York: The Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society, 1950. Pp. xviii, 199; 8 plates. 
$5.00. 


This monograph deals with some of the numismatic 
evidence which is an important part of the source mate- 
rial available for a general survey of the reign of 
Tiberius. The importance of this type of evidence is 
due to the lack of contemporary histories and inscrip- 
tions, and to the chronological uncertainty regarding 
sculpture 2nd other art ferms in the first century a.p. 
Of the various groups of coins which must be studied 
separately before all can be collated for evidence, Grant 
deals here with the coins of the non-Spanish coloniae. 
Chapter I lists and describes these issues; Chapters II 
and III discuss the colonial attitude towards Tiberius 
and the imperial family which is reflected in coin types 


and inscriptions. He emphasizes that both the time 
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necessary for communication and the distance of the 
coloniae from Rome make themselves felt in the use of 
titles on the coinage, and in the concepts and principles 
reflected there. 

His conclusions, which are to be taken as indicative 
rather than definitive, point toward a closer affinity of 
Tiberius with his predecessor than with the emperors 
who followed, in spite of the fact that his accession has 
been described as marking the “legal end of the Repub- 
lic.” They likewise indicate the very difficult situation 
of Tiberius, at once the heir of Augustus and the inaugu- 
rator of the later imperial system. 

There 
raised in the discussion of the 
confirm the author's statement that, while the various 
groups of coins of Tiberius must be studied separately, 
the conclusions drawn from one must be considered in 


are twelve appendices touching upon points 
colonial issues. These 


relation to those drawn from the others. 

The book is as completely documented as are all Pro- 
fessor Grant's other works; a large bibliography, three 
indices, and a comprehensive key to the plates are in- 


cluded. The typography is splendid. 


D. RayMOND 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


The Church and the Synagogue in St. Ambrose. By 
Rey. Grecory Ficurroa. (“The Catholic University of 
America, Studies in Sacred Theology, Second Series,” 
No. 25.) Washington: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1949. Pp. xxiv, 47. $1.00. 


Dr. Figueroa’s purpose in this doctoral dissertation is 
to examine St. Ambrose’s views on fhe relation between 
Church and Synagogue, based primarily on Epistle 40. 
The immediate causa causans of the problem was the 
order of the Emperor Theodosius that the synagogue at 


Callinicum in Mesopotamia, which had been burned 
under the alleged instigation of the resident bishop, be 
restored by the Christian laity. St. Ambrose, in Epistle 
40, protests, and asks the Emperor to rescind the edict. 
It is here that he takes the opportunity to survey the 
alliance between Church and State, and to predicate the 
independence of each. The Epistle becomes virtually a 
thesis in Christian Apologetics, turning into a polemic 
against Judaism. 

The Church, declares St. Ambrose, the Feclesia ex 
gentibus congregata, is older than Judaism, and superior 
to it. Dr. Figueroa analyzes this thesis through a care- 
ful scrutiny of St. Ambrose’s dialectics, covering the 
distinctions between Judaism and Christianity, Judaism's 
ignorance of the Scriptures, and Judaism's sterility, this 
dessication and literal-mindedness of the synagogue being 
illustrated by St. Ambrose’s mystical-svymbolical use of 
the vineyard and fig-tree figures. 


Assuming the context and the circumstances, Dr. 
Figueroa makes good use of his material. But the in- 
herent weakness in such a study is the acceptance of St. 
Ambrose’s ex parte hostilities against Judaism, domo 
adlatae opiniones, as Seneca called such preconceptions. 
Not a few of St. Ambrose’s predecessors, of course, be- 
longed to the same category, notably Tertullian—with 
his Adversus Indacos—, Lactantius, and Cyprian. 


The bibliography is closely textual and exegetical from 
the Ambrosian standpoint, but I could have wished to 
see some use made of the excellent study, | crus Israel, 
by Vrofessor Marcel Simon (Paris, de Boccard 1948). 


Harry E. Wepeck 


ERASMUS HALL HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Studien zur Kunstgeschichte des 5. Jahrhunderts v. 
Chr., I: “Polygnot.” By Cart WeicKeErT. (“Abhand- 
lungen der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
3erlin, philosophisch-historische Klasse,” Jahrgang 1947, 
No. 8.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1950. Pp. 28. 
DM 3.25. 


In this lecture, delivered on May 8, 1947, Professor 
Weickert has set himself the difficult task of reinterpret- 
ing, as it were, all that is known of Polygnotos. He 
begins by stressing the Thasian birthplace of the painter, 
and its vicinity to Samothrace and her mysteries. Next 
he discusses once more what is known of the paintings. 
Here, understandably, the pictures at Delphi are treated 
more fully than the other works, and an effort is made 
to gain more than hitherto from Pausanias’ detailed de- 
scription. Professor Weickert reminds us of the mysti- 
cal aspects of the murals, but ignores the influence 
exerted by the patrons of the artist, the Cnidians. Here 
Professor Dugas’ arguments (REG 51 [1938] 53-59) 
should have been noted, if not followed, the more so 
since they explain and stress the differences between 
Polygnotos’ paintings in the Lesche and the north 
metopes of the Parthenon. Professor Weickert has little 
to say about Polygnotan works outside of Delphi. He 
also underestimates the degree in which megalography 
is reflected in vase-paintings, and perhaps goes too far 
in his characterisation of the Penthesilea Painter’s name- 
piece. His chronology in the concluding paragraph is 
interesting (The Slaying of the Suitors after 479, Cni- 
dian Lesche before 469, Stoa Poikile between 470 and 
461 B.c.), even though his reasoning is open to attack. 
The ninety-eight notes contain a wealth of information, 
but insufficient bibliography. ‘ 


Proiessor Weickert’s study is a valuable restatement 
ot old questions and provides us with some new clues 


to their answers. Yet the hopelessly complete destruc- 
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tion of the painter’s works seems to preclude any true 
appreciation of the artist—in spite of the ablest inter- 
pretations. 


DietriIcH VON BoTHMER 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Religious Perspectives of College Teaching in the 
Classics. By Atrrep R. BELLInceR. New Haven: 
Edward H. Hazen Foundation (400 Prospect Street, 
New Haven 11, Conn.), n. d. Pp. 19. 


American education, whether public or private, has 
through the years become increasingly secular in tone, 
and increasingly indifferent (or even hostile) to the con- 
sideration of religious values. This brief pamphlet is, as 
stated in the preface, one of a series which is intended 
to call to the attention of teachers “the religious issues, 
implications and responsibilities involved in the teaching 
of their respective disciplines.” 

Professor Bellinger’s essay, short as it is, admirably 
serves this purpose. By a few well-chosen examples, 
ranging from Homer to the Neo-Platonists, he illustrates 
the complex interplay of religion and literature, and 
many of his comments on individual authors are il- 
luminating and suggestive. But it is above all the last 
two pages that teachers of the classics would do well to 
read and consider carefully. To grant to the religion of 
the pagan writers merely the customary “tolerance of 
inattention” is surely a serious shortcoming. One may be 
quite ignorant of the cut of the toga, the items of diet, 
or the bathing habits of the ancients and yet read their 
works with only a minimal loss. It is not so with 
religion. In one form or another religion meets us on 
nearly every page of Greek and on many of the finest 
pages of Latin; far more than with us it formed part 
of the very stuff of literature, and it demands therefore 
our sympathetic understanding. The specific conclusions 
arrived at by an Aeschylus, a Lucretius—or by a Milton— 
may or may not satisfy us, yet the basic problems of reli- 
gion are timeless and ever new. Seen in proper per- 
spective religion provides one of the most valid and 
‘significant links between the classical culture and our 
own, and an unfailing source of interest. 


Francis R. Watton 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Aeschylus’ Choephoroi. Edited, with Introduction, 
Critical Notes, and Commentary, by P. GroENEBOOM. 
Groningen: Wolters, 1949. Pp. 293. 8.75 guilders. 


The forbidding task of re-editing the Choephoroe of 
Aeschylus has been undertaken with appropriate humility 


by Dr. Groeneboom, who acknowledges in his preface 
that one can often only “see the golden gleam of the 
poet's words, without being able to understand them.” 
But given the difficulty of the task, the editor has done 
a competent and commendable job. 

Readers will find the critical notes, in which Dr. 
Groeneboom has collated the emendations and opinions 
of scholars from Turnebus to Thomson and Untersteiner, 
to be the most valuable portion of this new edition; the 
inclusion of readings suggested in the past, and since 
largely rejected or neglected, indicates an admirable lack 
of dogmatism in the scholarship of the editor. In addi- 
tion, his familiarity with American doctoral dissertations 
speaks well for the range of his scholarly knowledge. 

Unfortunately, it cannot be said that the text itself 
marks any advance over editions such as those of Head- 
lam-Thomson or Untersteiner. Dr. Groeneboom offers 
few original emendations (this is not necessarily a 
criticism), and has adopted a number of older readings 
which seem to depart unnecessarily from the manuscript 
tradition; for example, in 1041 the attractive but fanciful 
suggestion of Wilamowitz is preferred to Blomfield’s 
simpler emendation (followed by Headlam-Thomson), 
which both tradition and sense support. 

Introduction and commentary are of less value than 
‘the notes. Comparatively little is said here that has not 
been said before; Dr. Groeneboom’s obvious scholarly 
talents have not been supplemented by critical techniques 
such as the examination of verbal relationships or the 
interactions between style, thought, and problems of 
dramatic presentation. Incidentally, many readers will 
regret that Dr. Groeneboom has chosen to write his 
introduction and commentary in Dutch, rather than in 
the more universal German, English, or Latin. 


Ropert Durr Murray, Jr. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Neue Studien zur lateinischen Irendusiibersetzung. 
By Sven Lunpstrém. (“Lunds Universitets Ars- 
skrift,” N. F. Avd. 1, Bd. LXIV, No. 8.) Lund: 
Gleerup, 1948. Pp. 234. 


The work under review, a contivuation of the same 
author’s Textkritische Beitrage sur lateinischen Iren- 
Gustibersetsung (Gotenburg 1943), is a substantial mono- 
graph that reexamines the text of the Late Latin work 
chiefly from the linguistic point of view. 

The Irenaeus translation is written in Vulgar Latin, 
but frequently popular features appear only in the 
earliest and best manuscript C, whereas both V (though 
it belongs to the same class of codices) and A have 
classical words or forms in the corresponding place. 
Which is authentic, the reading of V and A, or that of 
C? To answer this question, Lundstrém first tries to 
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determine the general stylistic level (stilistische 1/0hen- 
lage) of the Ivenaeus translation by comparing the latter 
with those parts of the Vulgate which preserve the Itala 
text in a “pure” form, or in a form only superficially 
revised by St. Jerome. The comparison shows that the 
language of the Irenaeus translation is somewhat more 
popular even than that of the Itala. Upon this broad 
basis a great many readings of earlier editions are con- 
vincingly corrected. 

This linguistic study has the merit of employing a 
methodologically sound means for textual criticism, but 
that is not all. Written in the best tradition of the 
Scandinavian school of linguists, this part of [Lund- 
strém’s work is a substantial and a very valuable con- 
tribution to the study of Vulgar Latin and especially 
of Late Latin. Lundstrém not only presents new evi- 
dence for facts already known; he often corrects, 1m- 
proves, and renders more specific our previous knowledge. 


A. NEHRING 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


St. Augustine's De Musica: A Synopsis. By W. F. 


Jackson Knicut. London: Orthological Institute, n. 
d.. Pp. 125. 62. 


That St. Augustine regarded his formulations on rhythm 
as a “childish labor” is evident at the outset of the sixth 
book of the Ve musica, where he undertakes to correlate 
the material in the preceding five books, essentially that 
of the grammarian and the mathematician, with the 
higher task of comprehending the Christian concept of 
the soul. The treatise, therefore, preserves the practical 
end which Augustine set for it, a document by which 
contemporary Christian educators might combat heresy. 
Pythagorean and Platonic notions of rhythm, academi- 
cally conceived and practiced, become the foundation for 
the more characteristically Augustinian venture into im- 
mortal rhythm and its corollary in Faith. 

W. F. Jackson Knight, whose writings about Vergil 
are many, draws upon his experience with Vergilian 
rhythmical symmetry to disentangle the rhetorical and 
mathematical elements of Books 1-6 of the De musica, 
and thus presents a readable paraphrase of Augustine's 
text. Through this procedure the substance of the sixth 
book becomes more intelligible. While some may de- 
plore, in this s;nopsis, the loss of the dialogue-form and 
its dialectic, Knight is nevertheless faithful in maintain- 
ing the Latin documentation and the illustrative quota- 
tions from the poets. 

English translations of the De musica are very few. 
There is some reason, then, in Knight's hope that metri- 
cians and musicians, aestheticians, psychologists, and 
philosophers (C. K. Ogden is said, in .the foreword, to 
have suggested the attempt which this synopsis repre- 


sents) will find considerable value in this treatise-and in 
this convenient manner of presentation. 


JoHN Rowe WorKMAN 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


This department is conducted by Lionet Casson, Contributing 
Editor, with the assistance of Puittp Mayerson. The list is 
compiled from current bibliographical catalogues and publishers’ 
trade lists, American, Belgian, British, Dutch, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Swiss, and includes books received at the 
editorial office. Some errors and omissions are inevitable, but 
CW makes every effort to ensure accuracy and completeness. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aeschylus. The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. ‘Trans- 
lated by L. MacNeice. 71 pages. New York: Har- 
court, 1951 $2.50 


Apuleius. The Transformation of Lucius, Otherwise 
Known as The Golden Ass. Translated by Robert 
Graves. 315 pages. New York: Farrar, Strauss and 
Young, 1951 

Athanasius. Muller, Guido, S.J. Lexicon Athanasi- 
anum. Fasc. 8, pas to prosthéké. Cols. 1121-1280. 
Berlin: De Gruyter, 1951 30 M. 

Autolycus of Pitane. Histoire du texte suivie de 
Védition critique des Traites de la sphere et des levers 
et couchers. viii, 336 pages. Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 
1951 300 Belg. ir. 

Cicero. he Basic Works of Cicero. Edited by 
Moses Hadas. 448 pages. New York: Modern Li- 
brary, 1951 $1.25 

Euripides. The Alcestis. Translated into English 
prose with introduction and notes by D. W. Lucas. 
xix, 52 pages. London: Cohen and West, 1951 5 s. 

—. The Electra. Translated into English prose 
with introduction and notes by D. W. Lucas. xix, 68 
pages. London: Cohen and West, 1951 5 s. : 

Marcus Aurelius. larquharson, A. S. L. Marcus 
Aurelius: His Life and His World. Edited by D. A. 
Rees. vii, 154 pages. New York: William Salloch, 
1951 $2.00 

Neuenschwander, Hans R. Mark Aurels 
Beziehungen zu Seneca und Poseidonios. vii, 141 
pages. Bern: Haupt, 1951 (Dissertation) 11.40 
Swiss fr. 

Old Testament. Pentateuchus, Genesis, griech, u. lat. 

Lieferung 1: Einl., Gen. 1:1-9, 14. Hrsg. v. Bonifatius 

Fischer. 33, 128 pages. Freiburg: Herder, 1951 35 M. 
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Plutarch. Renoirte, Thérése. Les “Conseils politi- 
ques” de Plutarque. Une lettre ouverte aux Grecs a 
l’époque de Trajan. 144 pages. Louvain: Publications 
Universitaires de Louvain, 1951 125 Belg. fr. 

Vergil. Knight, W. F. Jackson. 
metry in Vergil. ix, 107 pages, 1 table. 
Blackwell, 1950 $1.50 


Accentual Sym- 
Oxford: 


LITERARY HISTORY, CRITICISM 


Enk, P. J. Beknopte geschiedenis der Latijnse letter- 
kunde van de oudste tijden tot het einde der vijfde 
eeuw na Christus. 132 pages. The Hague: Servire, 
1951 3.50 gldrs. 

Frankel, Hermann. Dichtung und Philosophie des 
friihen Griechentums. Eine Geschichte der griechis- 
chen Literatur von Homer bis Pindar. xii, 680 pages. 
New York: American Philological Association, 1951 
(Philological Monographs, 13) $7.00 

Post, L. A. From Homer to Menander. Forces in 
Greek Poetic Fiction. 333 pages. Lerkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1951 (Sather Classical Lec- 
tures, 23) $3.75 

Waern, Ingrid. Gés Ostea. 
Christian Greek Poetry. 153 pages. 
quist & Wiksell, 1951 (Dissertation) 


The Kenning in Pre- 
Uppsala: Alm- 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


Ancient Egypt: 
xiii, 176 pages. 


Davis, Simon. Race-Relations in 
Greek, Egyptian, Hebrew, Roman. 
London: Methuen, 1951 21 s. 

Hourani, George F. Arab Seafaring in the Indian 
Ocean in Ancient and Early Medieval Times. xiii, 
131 pages. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1951 (Princeton Oriental Studies, 13) $3.00 

Johnson, Allan Chester. [Egypt and the Roman Em- 
pire. vii, 183 pages. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1951 (Jerome Lectures, Second Se- 
ries) $3.50 

Riccobono, S., Jr. I! Gnomon 
Palermo: Palumbo, 1951 

Schultz, Fritz. Classical Roman Law. xii, 650 pages. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951 $8.50 

Sutherland, C. H. V. Coinage in Raman Imperial 
Policy, 31 B.C.—A.D. 68. xi, 220 pages, 16 plates. 
London: Methuen, 1951 21 s. 

Waddy, Lawrence. Pax Romana and World Peace. 
240 pages. New York: Norton, 1951 $3.75 

Weerth, Karl. Ueber neue Arminius- und Varus- 
forschungen. 39 pages. Detmold: Meyersche Hof- 
buchh., 1951 1.40 M. 

Wolff, Hans Julius. Roman Law. An Historical In- 
troduction. 273 pages. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1951 $3.75 


dell’Idios Logos. 


EPIGRAPHY, PALAEOGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS 

Bibliographie papyrologique. 2° envoi de l’exercice 
1951, avec complément des années antérieures. Brus- 
sels: Fondation égyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 1951 

Codices Latini Antiquiores. Part 5, France, Paris. 
A paleographical guide to Latin manuscripts prior to 
the ninth century. Edited by E. A. Lowe. viii, 63 
pages, 186 plates. London: Oxford University Press, 
1951 100s. 

Diels, Paul. Aus der Geschichte der lateinischen 
Schrift bei den Siidslaven. 58 pages. Munich: Beck, 
1951 (Sitzungsberichte d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Philos.-hist. Kl, Jg. 1950, H. 10) 5.40 M. 

Mattingly, Harold and others. The Roman Imperial 
Coinage. Vol. 19, Valentinian I—Theodosius I. 334 
pages, 16 plates. London: Spink, 1951 80 s. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION. SCIENCE 


Aalders, G. J. D. Paulus en de antieke cultuurwereld. 
171 pages, 13 pages of photographs. Kampen: Kok, 
1951 6.90 gldrs. 

Kurfess, Alfons. Sibyllinische Weissagungen. Urtext 
und Uebersetzung. 375 pages. Munich: Heimeran, 
1951 12 M. 

Stanka, Rudolf. Geschichte der politischen Philoso- 
phie. 1, Die politischen Philosophie des Altertums. 
462 pages. Vienna: Sexl, 1951 65 Sch. 

Taylor, Alfred Edward. Socrates. 192 pages. 
ton: Beacon Press, 1951 $2.50 

Wagenvoort, H. De Oorsprong der Ludi Saeculares. 
37 pages. Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche, 1951 
(Mededelingen der Kon. Ned. akademie van weten- 
schappen. Afd. letterkunde. Nieuwe reeks, Dl. 13, 
No. 4) 1.30 gldrs. 

Waszink, J. H. and others. Het oudste Christendom 
en die antieke cultuur. 1: De Hellenistische cultuur. 
Het Jodendom in het Hellenistisch tijdvak. viii, 602 
pages. Haarlem: H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, 1951 


Bos- 


_ NOTES AND NEWS 


This department deals with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items is welcomed. Also welcome 
are items for the section of Personalia, which deals with ap- 
pointments, promotions, fellowships, and other professionally sig- 
nificant activities of our colleagues in high schools, colleges, and 
universities. 


The New York Classical Club held its first meeting 
of the current year on November 3, 1951, at Bargard 
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College, Columbia University. Professor Gilbert Highet 
of the University’s Department of Greek and Latin ad- 
dressed the meeting on the topic “How Not to Teach 
the Classics.” The Club will meet on February 2, 1952 
at Fordham University, and on May 3, 1952 at. the 
Manhattan center of Hunter College. 


The Pennsylvania State Association of Classics 
Teachers will hold its annual meeting on December 
28 and 29, 1951 at the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 
The Association, which recently instituted a scholarship 
to the American Academy in Rome, has named the 
award “The Edith M. Jackson Rome Scholarship” in 
honor of the editor of the Association’s quarterly Bulle- 
tin. Miss Jackson is a former teacher of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 


Professor Arthur M. Young of the University of 
Pittsburgh reports that the Robert S. Marshall Me- 
morial Fund for the Classics has been established at his 
institution in memory of the donor, a prominent Pitts- 
burgh surgeon. The income from the Fund will be used 
for the establishment of scholarships to encourage the 
study of the ancient classical languages, for the endow- 
ment of occasional lectures by distinguished classical 
scholars, and for the purchase of audio-visual aid mate- 
rials and equipment. The Marshall Memorial Scholar- 
ships will be awarded on the freshman-sophomore level, 
the junior-senior level, and the graduate level, and will 
include a grant-in-aid for students who plan to attend 
the summer session of either the American Academy in 
Rome or the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. 


RENAISSANCE OF LATIN 


TEACH WITH THE TOOLS OF TODAY 
Reach the eye, the ear, the voice 
Set an impersonal standard 

Drill in unison or individually 

let them take the records home 
The solution for the slow student 


The answer to modern problems 


Thirty-Five Millimetre 


"Tutor That Never Tires” 


RICHARD H. WALKER 
8 Masterton Road 
Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


YOUR STUDENT LIKES MACHINES 
He has never lived without them 
Make them part of his learning 
Save yourself and serve him 

Let him learn what mastery is 

Let him try for higher goals 


Let him learn the Latin easily 


Filmstrips — Single-Frame, Non-Pictorial — All Filmstrips Priced at 


$2.00 Each 
LISTED IN ORDER OF USE — PLEASE CHECK EACH ITEM INDIVIDUALLY 


Gay Familiar Fables No. 1 

1st Semester 

Gay Familiar Fables No. 2 
2nd. 3rd Semester 

Gay Familiar Fables No. 3 
3rd Semester 

Jason And The Golden Fleece, 
Part 1 

Jason And The Golden Fleece, 
Part 2 


Part 1 


O 


Jason And The Golden Fleece, 
Part 3 


Key Memory Phrases For Drill 
(1-95) * 

220 Words Arranged For Drill 
(New York State Mastery List) 
Multiple Choice Grammar Test, 
1st Year 

Helvetian Campaign, Ch’'s 1-4 
Helvetian Campaign, Ch’'s 5-9 
Helvetian Campaign, Ch’s 10-13 
Helvetian Campaign, Ch’s 14-18 
Helvetian Campaign, Ch’s 19-23 


Vocabulary* 


2nd Year 


Helvetian Campaign, Ch’s 24-29 
Ariovistus Campaign, Ch's 30-32 
Ariovistus Campaign, Ch’s 33-38 
Ariovistus Campaign, Ch’'s 39-42 
Ariovistus Campaign, Ch’s 43-47 
Ariovistus Campaign, Ch’s 48-54 
Ke Memory Phrases For Drill, 


(200 phrases from chapters 1-13) 
Key Memory Phrases For Drill, 
P 


a 
(200 phrases from chapters 14-29) 
New York State Caesar 


Arranged By First Occurrence 
Dual Choice Grammar Test, 


Campaign Against Belgians, Part 1 
Campaign Against Belgians, Part 2 


Campaign Against Belgians, Part 4 
Campaign Against Belgians, Part 5 


First Invasion of Britain - Part 1 
First Invasion of Britain - Part 2 
First Invasion of Britain - Part 3 
First Catilinarian Oration, Part 
One* 

First Catilinarian Oration, ‘Part 
Two 

First Catilinarian Oration, Part 
Three 

Second Catilinarian Oration, Part 


Second Catilinarian Oration, Part 
Two 

Second Catilinarian Oration, Part 
Three 

Third Catilinarian Oration, Part 
One 


Third Catilinarian Oration, Part 
Two 


Thitd Catilinarian Oration, Part 
Campaign Against Belgians, Part 3 Three 


*Filmstrips so marked can be syn- 
chronized with recordings. 


